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THIS WEEK : 
long-thought-out intention. Two publica- 
5. W, tions on the concern of the technics of civili- 
Bacon—Shakespeare Parallels .. .. .. ., 99 = “At the crossroads stand you: 
choose. .” 


OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
N by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
en Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
doth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address, 
Communications for the Editor should be ad- 
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Memorabilia. 


CIVILISATION remains—despite many 

and various efforts at definition—a word 
or thing of which we are most of us apt to 
feel “ I know what it is until you ask me to 
define it.” We know at least its atmospheric 
effect; we grasp it nearest not in the whole, 
but in details. One description, if not a 
‘ definition, might be how man used his crafts- 
manship; for craftsmanship is certainly one 
of the essential elements. These stray 
thoughts are the fruit of two publications, 
both, in their varying ways, dealing with 
matters of technique, and technique, in both 
instances, notably employed. The one is the 
Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters (published at the offices of the 
Society, 6 Queen Square, London, W.C.1, 
vol. ix, No. 3, 2s. 6d.); a volume distinctly 
to be recommended. There are some most 
interesting ‘ News and Notes’ on the exact 
position and authority with regard to the 
war-damage of churches; a beautiful illus- 
trated article on ‘Portraits of Donors in 
Flemish Glass-Painting’ by Dr. J. Helbig, 
and an absorbing instalment of the serial 
translation of Viollet-le-Duc’s Vitrail, with 
its masterly study of the craftsmanship of 
the supreme glass-masters of Chartres 
Cathedral. With those masters in mind, 
consider the other publication. This is 
issued by the Czechoslovak Ministry of In- 
formation. It is a map, lacking nothing in 
the highest resources of technique and its 
application: a German map of how to plan 
exactly the total annihilation of a small town, 
applied in the given instance to Lidice. 
There is nothing hasty about it, nothing of 

impulse of a moment. Every line of it 
proves and expresses well thought-out and 


[HE Fordwick for January, which notes 

monthly the progress of the Brentford 
and Chiswick Libraries, begins with the 
difficulties of 1945 for the book world and 
some useful statistics. 1939 could boast of 
publishing 14,913, which is far too many 
with an overplus of mediocre fiction. In 
1942 the record sank to 4,311 and during 
the war the loss of. books by enemy action 
was very heavy. The hopelessly inadequate 
supply of paper raised prices and made it 
impossible to fill up vacancies where obso- 
lete or worn-out copies called for removal. 
It is a great credit to the Brentford and 
Chiswick Libraries and their vigorous man- 
agement that the books withdrawn last year, 
3,001, were exceeded by the new ones and 
those replaced, 3,945. Here are ample 
chances for advance in education and the 
cultivation of other ideals than “ Panem et 
circenses.” We wish that there was a 
Macaulay in the Government who could 
a this war against the culture of the 
mind, 


the Journal of the Gypsy-Lore Society 

for Jan.-April 1946, some compensation 
for the war-time absence of foreign material 
is afforded by several valuable contributions 
in which we hear from Uruguay, from 
Latvia, and from Hungary; and an eye-wit- 
ness tells of the lamentable fate of gypsies in 
Nazi prisons and concentration camps. By 
way of contrast, who could fail to enjoy a 
folk-tale (Belgian) that begins: “In the 
golden holiness of a night that will never 
be seen again and will never come back, 
there lived in a certain country far far away 
at the other side of the great waters. . .” 
What? A little mosquito! But he changes 
into a man, and even into a mayor. 

English Gypsydom is represented in a 
consideration of some of its alleged centen- 
arians, and in a continued study of family 
relationships in London and East Anglia. 
The ten pages of Notes form an entertain- 
ing miscellany which is mainly British. A 
brilliant portrait and a warm appreciation of 
the late Lady Eleanor Smith, “ F. E.’s” sister 
and a former president of the society, close 
this fine number, 
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tea, of which he has higher hopes than I though & Pi 
Literary and Historical any one held now. It might do to take —_—_ pape 
robably those are wi most cares about, 

otes. PrTell me what you think of Sir G. S. I know | think 
him very little & dislike him in society but he is want 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ot and also of Gleorge) on 

arrow]’s maybe of your own too. Is he 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN one for whom / can be called on to make any even 
WILSON CROKER. considerable sacrifice of any sort ? SI 
Feby 19. 1848. 
. tt refers to Croker’s book, o his own y 
HE fourth volume of Lockhart s letters | Memoirs of the Reign of George II, Lord Hervey, to t 
to Croker in the William L. Clements | quarterty Review, March, 1848, 82, 501-540] & the 

prises 165 letters, extending from 4 Jan. 

1848, to 31 Dec. 1850. These letters reveal | t© doze forever & shd now be 
a life now comparatively uneventful in the | Will you tell me what you really propose to f Mar 
brilliant Victorian period. Advanced years, | 40 for this No & when? You know it is due “4 
weakened health, and the confining editor- about [the] 20th of March. Easter falls late in Vier 

shi f th I : & April—so we can’t wait for the holidays. You 
p of the Quarterly Review appear to be | can’t fancy how delay incommodes me by the | Tue 
trying burdens to a man beset with parental | inevitable accumulation & thence evaporation of 3 
anxieties about his son Walter. The youthful | materials. Please yourself as to yr themes & you B dark 
Scorpion has lost his sting and in his place | Wil! please me certainly. If you are not minded I st 


we find a man increasingly valetudinarian: 
“I was not well yesterday & cd not leave 
my room” occurs frequently in the corre- 
spondence. 

Instead of attempting to group the letters 
as hitherto, I shall present them chronologi- 
cally with a minimum of comment, 


Jany 4. 1848 


to do Lamartine [Histoire des Girondins, never te 
viewed in the QUARTERLY] now or soon it is a book 
that has made such a noise that I really ought to’ 
try elsewhere—but you know how reluctantly | 
ever see anyone but yourself meddle w anything 
of or concerning the F. Revolution. 

I rather think the budget will call for one of 
yr political papers of the first class—& if so of 
course everything else goes for nothing. _ Bird 
Sumner will be a very small & methodistical 
Primate & Waddington who they say is to be his 


> 


I am still under “ the trouble” as the Scotch 
call the influenza—which had begun when you 
were here & has since been rather bad: but I am 
bettering & shall hope to meet you on Saturday 
if you name station & hour—tho’ I do not think 
of moving before that day. Thank you for your 
by till the Oddly 

s accept Lrd Hardwickes invitation. ’ i i 
I wrote only yesterday to thank him for the Life | Only, Say one 
of the Chancellor (Life of Lord Chancellor Hard- you cd well manage it in a satisfactory manner 
wicke, Harris, 3 vols. 1874] tho’ not to congratu- | for this No: but I trust you will make it your 
late him on his redacteur. The book is awfully | next work after Hervey & so secure deliberate 
ill done but there’s the more need for a really | jeisure fr it against the Summer No. 
good article to embalm the good things. As to politicks—if nothing occurs in the shape 


successor at Chester is I humbly think as solemn 
a dunce as cd have been found in England. A few 
years of such Ecclesiastical appointments wd g0 
very far to destroy mother church. Weak obstin- 
ate crotchety animals — Hampden & Weddington 
unite all these attributes. 


Feby 21. 1848 


Jany 16. °48 of a real event abroad or at home I agree that 
... Sir G. Staunton sent a paper on China | we may as well, be quiet. The world is in such 
matters. He can’t write an article well but his | a state that any post may bring news sufficient 


paper cd be made into a fair one if I thought it 
worth the trouble of a day’s scribblement. This 
I doubt & I wish you to say whether you have 
thought about the Tea duty agitation. . . 

After all, the Liverpool traders can’t go on, the 
London report says, on the present large scale 
at all, unless the duty be greatly more reduced. 
Now an anti-freetrader cd have made excellent 
use of these things—but is it for the Q R to 
let Sir G S. merely stammer about them ? 

His paper contains a good deal of as I believe 
new information about the tea plant & its mani- 
pulation: some striking things about Indian 


to upset arrangements of all sorts We may hear 
of a revolution in France any day & next mail 
can hardly fail to bring us news of one in Canada. 
As to minor subjects I am wholly at a loss here 
too. When I know that you have fini 
Hervey I will endeavour to find something that you 
cd readily cook a light dish out of. Meanwhile I 
must even set the press to work & get on as 
can w this No. i 
I trust at all events that the Hervey w yr Life 


wm | SS _ S2TSSSSLE 


1 References to Croker’s book in later letters 
have considerable interest. 
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& Preface will give me materials for a readable 
paper soon enough for my purpose. 

privilege, if I get it, of plundering yr pages before 
they are seized by the weekly papers &c will I 
think be enough to supply Murray with what he 
wants—something that everybody will read at 


once. 
I am very unwell & quite unfit for visiting 
even you. 


25 Feby 1848 

... After this days news frm Paris [ can’t 
doubt that you will come to London & see & hear 
fr yourself. There is a rumour that govt means 
to table a different budget. Sir G. Clerk opposes 
the new income tax—& therefore I guess so does 
Peel. Here is imbroglio enough for next week. 
Of course it is for you to decide what the Q R 


shall do. But I shall be anxious enough to have 
your decision. . . 
March 20 1848 

... What news to-day! Paris! Berlin! 
Vienna ! 
Tuesday March 21 1848 

... The news frm Vienna complicates & 
darkens what was chaos & night before. It will 
I shd think be necessary to wind w a few 


pages on the instant danger of a Jacobin conven- 
tion of all Eur society — not to mention 

ents: & I venture to say it deserves to 
csiously considered whether it wd not be best 
fr the Q R to proclaim tht events of this sort 
alter the whole of our ground below our own feet 
—that general Revolution must be followed by 
general war—that war puts all our domestic con- 
troversies about money and taxation &c into abey- 
ance—that the Conservatives should instantly 
combine—that if there be any difficulty about a 
leader of the whole party it seems to be pro- 
vidently cured by the arrival of Hardinge—but that 
if Peel is prepared to take the post it shd be 
frankly yielded to his unmatched ability. But is 
this all—ought not the call to be on the Tories 
thus reunited to support the Whigs? I think 
yes. If they had not been a power at this day, 
we should have had our revolution as certainly 
as France has hers—and even Austria hers! ... 


March 26 1848 

I have a few scraps more. I see you are doing 
the thing [French Revolution, March, 1848, Q. R., 
, 541-593] w great spirit & effect... , 

saw a letter yesterday frm a young architect 

Paris to his sister the governess at Coll Mure’s 

P. fr Renfrewshire) who writes that he had 
at a meeting to elect some President, or the 
for a fine arts Commé. But sculptors archi- 
tects & painters found themselves invaded by the 
mob of their students & apprentices & helps of 
all orders & there was such a row that these 

ierses & Barrots were fain to cooperate & the 
whole ended in a mere eee | chosen— 
nothing done but the R A’s and A. B. A’s were 
made to understand the Reform reached the 
Parthenon as well as the Agora.2 He says also 


2“R A’s and A. B. A’s”: members of the 
English Royal Academy and the French Académie 
des Beaux Arts. ‘‘ Reached the Parthenon as well 


2 8 


FES 


that the instant execution of men charged w 
plundering, which went on in the riot days, was 
over but that the like culprits were now reserved 
for a night & shot 10, 15, or 20 every morning 
in the Champ de Mars—it being strongly suspected 
that some of the sufferers were merely denounced 
by private enemies, who took advantage of the 
fair occasion & were ready to bolster each others 
accusations on terms of reciprocal aid. 


May 2. 1848 
I send a note from a Scotch lawyer & Sheriff 
Mr. Innes who offers some papers that might 

possibly interest you or Lrd Brougham. 

_ You could do me a great favour by giving me 
in a few sentences yr notion of Sir Fowell Buxton 
whose Life Murray has pubd & wishes to review. 
I never even saw the man & the book does not 
convey to me any tolerably clear notion of what 
he was in parliament—what as a speaker—what 
as to position & acceptability in the House—nor 
even as to the degree in which he was a party 
man—that is a Whig or radical or anything else 
than a Claphamite or Wilberforcean. . . 

May 6. 1848 

I shall be w you on Tuesday by 5:35 pm train 
& am happy in the prospect of a quiet walk & 
talk w you. It is I know your wish always to hear 
whatever reaches me of John Murray’s views and 
feelings—so I enclose a note of the 4th which I 
received an hour ago. It is like 50 you & I can 
recollect of his father’s. The Q. R. like the king- 
dom and the Party has survived many alarms— 
but in a bookselling aspect this is I think the 
most serious within my memory. For in the 
struggle agst Bonaparte and again in the Anti- 
Reform contest the most potent of the periodical 
press or at least very potent organs thereof took 
one side & the Q. R. w few allies the other. But 
now as far as I know there is little substantial 
difference of opinion as to points of immediate 
practical interest between us & any journal of any 
consequence that has any chance of being seen 
within that class of readers to which 6 reviews 
are now all but exclusively limited. 

Our position however requires consideration of 
wider scope than J M. may have at once per- 
ceived—even in a bookselling view. When great 
events are passing w such rapidity newspapers 
have & must have an enormous advantage over 
even monthly reviewers unless the reviewers have 
very peculiar access to the truth of facts. And 
again, at such times, the private circle, caring little 


for other politicks than the newspapers, must 
nevertheless have time for other thin than 
politicks & requires various literature &c. as a 


relief & contrast. Hence General Literature never 
flourished more than during the great war & the 
Q R had its share of that interest as well as the 
expanding one of high official connexions to sus- 
tain its polit‘cal department. 

The difficulty is to be sure very great & you 
will see it a a When we meet I 
will shew you what materials [ am to have from 
others, & I wd fain profit by your judgment in 
my selection which of course wd be regulated 


as the “ Agora”: 


concerned artists as- well as. 


politicians and’ workers. 
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[requested ?] always if I were not afraid of en- 
croaching on you too much by that judgment as 
far as I cd ascertain it. 

I have read one ‘volume of Walpole’s new 
Letters3 which are badly edited—hardly edited at 
all indeed-—-& seem not at all of the first rank 
among his letters—not as to any one class of in- 
terest or merit—but still necessarily including 
many curious & admirable things—2 vols. of H. 
W. and it is in the 24 not yet read by me that 
he has the old French Revolution before him to 
correct his American extravagance which over- 
flows all the first. I have written J. M. to send 
me the now & I hope you may have run 
over it by Tuesday. / 

I fancy that in treating this Walpolianum it 
might be possible to do a good deal towards the 
politicks of this very day & to do it more effec- 
tively perhaps than in a set Essay on Politicks. 

If I had your knowledge and tact I think also 
that in reviewing Buxton’s Life one might do some- 
yom | not unsuitable to the hour. I do not allude 
chiefly to the failure of all his prophecies & pur- 
poses as to the Negroes & the Colonies—but the 
fatal example of the religious & well disposed 
party he belonged to. in counting on the aid of 
the mere mob—their meetings & associations & 
petitions & worrying of Parlt and Govt not only 
carried their own admittedly mistaken plans but 

ved the way for Popish Emancipation, Reform, 

epeal, Cobdenism, Peelism—& now rtism— 
just as the fanaticism of the Roundheads ended 
in the Republic & regicide of exactly 2 centuries 
- 1848. What changes may we see by Jany 


May 16. 1848. 
... On Sunday I met at dinner Hf[enry] 
B[rougham] whose anticipations frm his winter 


in Paris seem, by the Times electric telegraph of 
this morning, vg likely to have fulfilment in toto. 
His hope as an Englishman was for speedy tumult 
— for every drop of blood spilt now will save a 
bucketful—& that here as well as yonder.” 

He is a wise man to broach at such a moment 
a general revision of our Statute books and wise 
are the members who also push their navigation 
Reform & brave ‘is the Times who applauds this 
movement in one column & in the flanking (day by 
day) expatiates on the ruin brought on the Wiest]. 
I{ndian]. Colonies by former measures dictated 
by the same shop! and wise & brave is friend 
Ellesmere in heading the committee for a monu- 
ment fr old Walter who did more mischief to 
whatever Lord E. most held dear than 500 Lord 
E’s ever will be able to repair. 

Tell me what you think of the new Walpoliana. 
Lord Lansdowne told me yesterday that his aunt 
Ossory told him Walpole called on her daily when 
they were in town but if anything happened that 
was of any interest he omitted his visit that he 
might not miss the pretext for telling it in wriitng 
& on such occasions the gout uniformly had been 
threatening him. 


3H. Walpole, ‘ Letters addressed to the Coun- 
tess of Ossory from the years 1769-1797, the 
Quarterly Review, June, 1848, 83, 110-127. Several 
letters mention this work also. 


May 17. 1848 

_+++ I hope your Walpole will not long or much 
disturb your political meditations. We must have 
something on Europe as well as France & England 
& Travers Twiss & Bunsen on the Danish question 
are no doubt on yr desk—the former I trust not 
so utterly mysterious & impenetrably doctorial as 
the latter. Have you no one to assist us as to 
the general state of Germanuy ? Wd Lrd Aberdeen 
not do us a service—as we did him about the 
Chateau d’Eu [favourite residence of Louis 
Philippe] & the Spanish marriages so very lately ? 
I shall have a paper on Italy by Mr. Cheney who 
wrote the last one on Pio Nono—but it can be 
modified anyway you like as to conclusions, 

P. Albert said lately of Peel “he is full of 
romance—no man has had such great visions, such 
brave plans—but he wants something ’—‘* What?” 
—The answer was a long paraphrasis frm the 
Harwickian monosyllable that I told you of. Peel 
continues in alarm for his head. He _ looks 
well—but paler than he used & I fancy that is frm 
frequent cupping. 

The day I left you I had in the rail coach the 
Duke of Leinster & 2 young French ladies all frm 
Claremont. The ladies joked much about cabs 
& nous pauvres emigrés—as gay as possible but 
very evidently not in cash for they had no servant 
either w them or waiting & the duke did see them 
into a common cab & off they drove. He told 
me that the professor of Nat. Phily at Maynooth 
has solved the grand of applying elec 
tricity in lieu of steam for railway & paddle boat— 
name, I think Callam. He said if he cd trust his 
eyes & any model the thing is done.—If so, here 
is another real revolution for you. Won't you 
write to Dublin ? 


May 25. 1848 

. . | hear Lord G. Bentinck won from L 20 to 
L 30,000 yesterday but it is the Blacklegs that 
suffered by this Derby so he may not get much 
on the pay day. The Lennoxes also gained largely 
—never they say so much lost & won in one race 


y. 

In Daunt’s recollections of OConnell (a new 
book by a repeal M. P.) are many good Irish jokes 
& OConnell tells 2 or 3 very lively hits of yours 
in early life & praises you as a wit. Wd you like 
to see it? 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


A FEW NOTES ON THE PRODUCTION 
OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS TO 1860. 


[N this brief survey of the production of 

children’s books, no attempt has been 
made to be exhaustive, and the aim has been 
to note interesting points not recorded else- 
where. For this reason, the work of pub- 
lishers, and of subjects such as Hornbooks, 
Battledores and Chapbooks, which have 
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already been adequately described, have only 
been briefly mentioned. 

There were few books issued primarily for 
juvenile readers before 1744 when John 
Newbery (1713-67) produced the first of a 
series of volumes attractive in matter and 
appearance. He thus introduced into Eng- 
land the children’s publisher who later 
became an important personage in the trade. 

Most early books are marked by bad 
paper, brownish ink, poor typography, lack 
of care in “ make-ready,” and crude illustra- 
tions, and in spite of advances made by New- 
bery and his successors, these faults are seen 
in their work. It is, however, superior to 
that of other publishers of the period, and its 
chief merit lies not so much in the workman- 
ship as in the harmony of the literary matter, 
typography, illustrations and binding. 

John Marshall (c. 1783-1823), Newbery’s 
first rival, was closely associated in early 
years with the Cheap Repository for Moral 
and Religious Tracts, now remembered for 
the pamphlets signed “* Z ” by Hannah More, 
but later he became almost exclusively a 
publisher of children’s books, and followed 
the innovations of Newbery. 

J. Harris (1756-1846), successor to E. 
Newbery, was one of the first to issue books 
with coloured illustrations. He employed 
other firms as printers, among them being 
H. Bryer (c. 1808-17), Swan and Son (c. 
1809-15), Cox and Baylis (c. 1818-22), E. 
Hempsted (c. 1818), and S. and R. Bentley 
(c. 1820-40). He produced the first series 
of popular histories and geographies, and 
many of his publications had engraved text 
and illustrations as ‘ The Chapter of Kings’ 
by Mr. Collins (1818) and ‘The Doleful 
Death of Poor Old Robin’ (1814). 

The firm of Darton and Harvey, under 
various proprietors, usually printed their 
own publications, but G. Smallfield, John 
Rickerby and W. Lewis and Son were em- 
ployed at least once. The volumes with 
coloured illustrations rival those of Harris 
and are similar in style. 


’ All publishers so far mentioned, special- 


ised in the production of children’s books, 
and their work is in advance of that of firms 
Who issued only an occasional volume for 
juvenile readers. The names of all firms 
mentioned in imprints cannot be given, but, 
generally speaking, their work has no feature 
to make it attractive to children, and is 
based too closely on publications for adults 


with long paragraphs of badly spaced type 
such as ‘ The Adventures of Madiboo’ (T. 
& R. Hughes. 1809), printed by J. D. Dewick, 
which in one place has no less than twenty 
consecutive pages without an indented line 
or new paragraph. 

The majority of publishers employed 
other firms as printers. Squire, Marchant 
and B. M’Millan printed for Tabart and 
Co., and the last named also worked for 
M. J. Godwin. T. C. Hansard printed many 
books issued by Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 
a firm whose work rivals that of the best 
publishers. 

The work of Vernor and Hood is also of 
higher standard, and that of Thomas Hughes © 
shows the influence of Darton and Harvey, 
although ten years behind them in technique. 

Harding and Wright printed one of the 
first books for children issued in what might 
be called a large-paper edition, namely, ‘ The 
Peacock at home, and other poems,’ by Mrs. 
Dorset (J. Murray, [etc.] 1809). 

William Booth evidently co-operated with 
Irish booksellers, for a note on the title-page 
of ‘The History of Maria, a doll’ (1824) 
states that it was “ sold by Tims, Dublin, and 
King and Co., Cork.” 

Books like ‘ Fabulous Histories’ by Mrs. 
Trimmer (11th ed. Printed by R. Gilbert for 
F. C. & J. Rivington, [etc.] 1821), and ‘ His- 
tory of Henry Milner’ by Mrs. Sherwood 
(2nd ed. printed by S. Gosnell for J. Hatchard 
and Son. 1823) would appear to rely upon the 
popularity of the author to make them best- 
sellers, for their appearance is not attractive 
to the child. 

Before 1841 there was little attempt to 
make children’s books typographically artis- 
tic. 

“Dean and Son’s coloured sixpenny 
books,” issued in series bearing such titles 
as ‘Aunt Busy Bee,’ ‘Grandmamma Easy,’ 
and ‘ Miss Mary Merryheart’ are some of 
the earliest large picture-books in the 
modern sense of the term. These publica- 
tions have paper covers and are printed on 
one side of the paper with boldly coloured 
woodcuts designed round the type. ‘The 
Butterfly’s Ball’ (1856) contains one of two 
few cancels in children’s books. Two blocks 
of print were reversed, and to rectify the 
fault, copies of the correct lines have been 
pasted over them. 

In many cases the work of provincial pub- 
lishers is inferior to that of the London 
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firms, and although advances were not 
always adopted immediately in the pro- 
vinces, the influence of the Metropolis is 
usually seen later. There were no ‘ Child- 
ren’s Publishers’ outside London, and in 
spite of the fact that many names at different 
places appear in imprints, there are few of 
outstanding importance. Some firms, such 
as Houlston and Son with headquarters at 
Wellington, Salop, also had a London 
address and others like John Thomas 
Walters of Rugeley co-operated with a 
London firm. 

Thus in the century between the publica- 
tion of Newbery’s ‘ The Little Pretty Pocket 
Book’ (1744) and the work of Sir Henry. 
Cole, children’s books slowly became works 
of art instead of primitive productions lack- 
ing beauty and style. 


Illustrations. 


Illustrations play an important part in 
making books attractive, and it is said that 
the first illustrated book for children was 
J. A. Comenius’s ‘ Visible World ’ translated 
by Charles Hoole, 1672. It is interesting to 
note that the 11th ed. (Aaron Ward. 1729) 
is illustrated by copper engravings and not 
woodcuts, the usual method adopted in early 
books, and strangely enough, the illustrations 
appear on both sides of the page and were 
obviously printed after the letterpress for 
they are crookedly placed between the para- 
graphs. A portrait of Comenius signed “ T. 
Cross sculpsit” forms the frontispiece. 
Thomas Cross (c. 1632-82) was an English 
engraver of portraits for book illustration 
during the mid seventeenth century, and it 
seems strange that a book in which all the 
other designs are so poor should contain the 
work of so celebrated an artist. : 

The names of the artists of the crude 
woodcuts in chapbooks and other early 
volumes have been lost, and the haphazard 
way in which these books are illustrated is 
shown by the fact that the same woodcut is 
used many times, occasionally by different 
printers, to depict various scenes. A series 
of chapbooks, ‘A Garland of New Songs’ 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne: J. Marshall. c. 
1811-24) has one bad woodcut on the front 
page and the same design illustrates both 
“Tweedside’ and ‘Sweet Willy o’ the 
Green,’ whereas another depicts both ‘ The 
Storm’ and ‘ The Death of Nelson.’ 

Newbery was the first to try to improve 


the standard of illustration by employing 
better artists to illustrate each work, but 
until the time of Thomas Bewick little rea] 
artistic merit is shown. Some of Bewick’s 
earliest designs are found in children’s books, 
such as ‘ The New Lottery Book of Birds and 
Beasts’ (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: T. Saint, 
1771). W. Davison of Alnwick issued sey. 
eral works containing his illustrations. -“A 
Cabinet of Natural History, Containing 
Pretty Pictures of Birds, Animals, Fishes, 
Reptiles, Serpents and Insects’ (1809) was 
“Embellished with engravings on wood, by 
Thomas Bewick of Newcastle.” The wood- 
cut on the back cover of ‘ British Birds’ in 
this series appears on the front cover of 
* Day, a Pastoral,’ and that on the back cover 
of ‘ Foreign Quadrupeds’ appears on the 
back of ‘ Day.’ This publication also con- 
tains an illustration of a skylark and cock 
from ‘ British Birds,’ and a small scene pre- 
viously used in ‘The British Battledore, 
issued about 1800. 

The work of John Bewick is inferior to 
that of his brother, but examples appear in 
‘The Children’s Miscellany. .. new ed. 
Embellished with twenty-nine cuts by Be- 
wick...’ (J. Stockdale. 1804.) One of 
the pictures is actually signed “J. Bewick 
delt. et sct.” an unusual practice. Was the 
artist’s initial purposely omitted from the 
title-page in the hope that people would 
think the volume was illustrated by John’s 
more talented brother, and thus be more 
eager to obtain a copy? If so, is the signa- 
ture the publisher’s proof of innocence? The 
engraved frontispiece is signed “ M. Brown 
del.” 

At least one of Bewick’s successors, W. 
Harvey (1796-1866), illustrated children’s 
books, for “ W. Harvey del. E.I. Robert 
sculp.” appears on the frontispiece to 
‘ Alfred ’ (Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 1824). 

In spite of the revival of wood-engraving, 
inaugurated by Bewick, this form of illustra- 
tion did not become popular, and slowly gave 
way to the metal engraving which improved 


in style following the lead of the important 


publishers. Unsigned plates are usually 
poor, although obviously engraved to illus- 
trate a particular story as ‘Signor Topsy 
Turvy’s Wonderful Magic Lantern ’ (Tabart 
and Co. 1810). ‘Thirty-two Remarkable 


Places in Old England’ (W. Darton, Jun, 
1818), contains some of the first topographi- 
cal engravings of England appearing in @ 
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child’s book, but they are unsigned. 

Many of the signed plates are by now 
forgotten artists, but a few of note may be 
mentioned. “J, Scott sculp.” appears at the 
foot of the frontispiece to ‘The Spoiled 
Child’ by Mrs. Pilkington (Vernor and 
Hood. 1799). Perhaps this is the work of 
John Scott (1774-1828) a line engraver born 
at Newcastle. The same name also appears 
as engraver in ‘The Spring Bud’ (Harris. 
1818) which has an illustration designed by 
“B, A.”, probably the author, Elizabeth 
Appleton. 

Engravings by William Blake appear in 
‘Original stories from real life . . .’ by Mary 
Wollstonecraft. (J. Johnson 1791). 

Charles Knight (1743-c. 1828), an engraver, 
is said to have been a pupil of Bartolozzi, 
and the frontispieces to ‘ Dramas for Child- 
ren’ (M. J. Godwin. 1809) and ‘ The War- 
ren Family’ by S. Wilkinson (Sth ed. J. 
Bain) which are signed “ C. Knight sculpt.” 
are probably his work. The latter is designed 
by H. Corbould whose name also appears 
on the frontispiece to ‘ The History of Sand- 
ford and Merton,’ by Thomas Day (Derby: 
H. Mozley. 1818). Henry Corbauld (1787- 
1844), an artist much employed as a book 
illustrator, was engaged by the British 
Museum. The illustration in ‘ Sandford and 
Merton” is cut by Radclyffe—probably 
William Radclyffe (1780-1855) of Birming- 
ham, who worked entirely in line, primarily 
as a book illustrator. Here, therefore, are 
examples of noted engravers reproducing 
the work of well-known artists. 

“E. T. Parris del. Archer sculpt.” appears 
on the illustrations to ‘ Adventures of Tim- 
othy Thoughtless’ (G. Walker. 1813). 
Edward Thomas Parris (1793-1873) was a 
fashionable painter who restored Thornhill’s 
drawings in the cupola of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, but the engraver’s name is now for- 
gotten. 

J. Shary designed and engraved the fron- 
lispiece to ‘ Natural History of Birds’ (Bald- 
win, Cradock and Joy, [etc.] 1819) which is 
illustrated with woodcuts showing the in- 
fluence of Bewick. 

“Rhymes for the Nursery’ (Harvey and 
Darton. 1827) has an engraving signed 

Moses del. et sculpt.” Henry Moses (1782- 
1870), a painter and line engraver, was 
tmployed by the British Museum, and for 

illustration. 

The Young Crusoe’ by Mrs. Hofland 


(A. K. Newman and Co. 1829) has a steel 
engraving signed “ E. Burney del. S. Springs- 
guth sculp,” 

Limited space prevents mention being 
made of the many other names of artists and 
engravers who were employed by the pub- 
lishers of children’s books. 

Simultaneously with the foregoing, 
coloured illustrations became popular, and 
books were issued with hand-coloured wood- 
cuts and engravings, and although the 
painting was often carelessly done by child- 
ren, it added to the attractiveness of the 
volume. ‘Dr. Watts’ Divine and Moral 
Songs’ (E. Langley. [c. 1800]) in which a 
page is devoted to a song, with an illustra- 
tion for each verse engraved in one plate, is 
one of the earliest of these hand-coloured 
publications. The firms of Harris and Dar- 
ton and Harvey were the most prolific pub- 
lishers of coloured books, and many of their 
works were issued in two forms, plain and 
coloured, 

Picture books, such as ‘The Rational 
Alphabet’ (Harris. 1826) with a brightly 
coloured scene illustrating each letter, and 
‘Costumes of All Nations’ (W. Darton and 
Son), also became popular, and a later ver- 
sion of this style is seen in the publications 
of Dean and Son. 

Lithography and the Baxter process of 
colour printing were occasionally used 
before 1860, for ‘Peter Parley’s Visit to 
London ’ (C. Tilt. 1839) has coloured pictures 
signed “‘ Madeley lith.”, a follower of Baxter. 

Woodcut illustrations were revived about 
1840, following the lead of Sir Henry Cole 
(1808-82) of South Kensington, who, under 
the pseudonym “ Felix Summerly,” published 
‘ Felix Summerly’s Home Treasury,’ which 
revolutionised the art of production. During 
the transition period before the advent of 
great artists (Crane, Greenaway, Caldecott, 
etc.), the names of lesser known craftsmen 
(i.e., Franklin, Mason, and Scriven) appear, 
but following the influence of Sir Henry 
Cole, artists of note were employed. Harri- 
son William Weir (1824-1906) who drew the 
frontispiece to ‘Keeper’s Travels’ (Grant 
and Griffith. 1850); W. Dickes, the draughts- 
man of the illustrations in ‘ Little Henry and 
his Bearer’ by Mrs. Sherwood (Houls- 
don and Stoneman. 1856), Sir John Gilbert 
(1818-97) the designer of the scenes in 
* Rhymes for the Nursery,’ by J. and A. Tay- 
lor (Harvey and Darton. [c. 1845]) and other 
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noted illustrators such as Mulready, and the 
engravers Swain and the Dalziel Brothers, 
worked for children’s books, helping to make 
them works of art and not merely volumes in 
which any design was used. 

Advances in picture-books are seen in 
publications illustrated by ‘ Alfred Crow- 
quill’ (Alfred Henry Forrester, 1804-72) 
such as ‘ The Careless Chicken,’ by Krakem- 
sides (Griffith and Farran. [c. 1848]). Hand- 
coloured, well-drawn woodcuts with much 
character, printed on one side of the paper 
with text below, set a new fashion in larger 
volumes, and other works illustrated by this 
famous artist, issued by Ward and Lock with 
a full page design facing a page of text are 
in advance of some later publications. 


(Miss) PENELOPE E. MorGAN, F.L.A. 
(To be concluded.) 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE : 
(See ante pp. 28, 56, 71.) 


DEVONSHIRE CIDER: FESTIVE OCCASIONS: 
AND THE TAVERNS OF THE TOWN. 


FAST Devon cider is noted the world over, 

and from early days Cullompton was a 
centre for cider-making. Nearly every farm 
had its cider press. On an average twenty- 
one bushels of apples are required to make 
a hogshead of cider,! and the cost of pro- 
duction, including the price of apples, was at 
the end of the nineteenth century about 20s. 
a hogshead, which would sell at 42s.2 In 
olden days the process of cider-making was 
best not watched by the fastidious, but all 
is changed to-day. 

The variety of the fruit used is important, 
and though cider can be made from any kind 
of apple, it proves of poor quality unless the 
right kind of species is selected. Many 
orchards are planted solely with cider-apple 
trees, such as Kingston Black, Foxwhelp, 
and Langworthy. Other kinds of apples 
need to be blended, and for this purpose 
sweets, or bittersweets, or sharps as the need 
may be, help to make quality cider. The 
fruit must be ripe, clean, and not rotten, and 


1 One hogshead equals 54 gallons. The 1944 
ice of cider is 4s. a gallon, or £10 16s. per hogs- 


2 D.A.T. XV. p. 237. 


storage should have been carefully carried 
out, either in the orchard itself or in well. 
ventilated rooms or lofts. In late Novem. 
ber the apples are carted into the pounding 
house, some possibly already decaying; jp 
modern times they are sliced into small 
pieces, before being placed in layers in the 
cider press between hessian cloths. In by. 
gone days they were crushed with the 
grinding machine, possibly left much as it 
was after the previous year’s pounding, and 
the juice extracted strained through straw 
into vats below, and from thence run into 
casks or hogsheads. In such perfectly clean 
casks fermentation proceeds. They must be 
filled to the bung, and kept at a temperature 
of 55 deg.—60 deg. F. A thick froth, or 
scum, or body of lees, if that word is appli- 
cable, arises to the surface of the cask, and 
this is removed and cleared away from the 
bung hole. When such frothing is finished, 
the bung hole is stopped up, the cask fas- 
tened down, and a bent glass tube is inserted 
in the bung cork, by which means gases from 
the cask pass off through the water (into 
which the other end of the bent glass is 
dipped), and no air is drawn into the cask. 
Fermentation normally continues until a 
state of “dryness” obtains, all sugar con-. 
tent in the apples having been turned into 
alcohol. . When a “ sweet ” cider is required, 
fermentation is controlled, and at the correct 
time the cider is racked from the original 
cask into a perfectly clean one.5 Casks must 
always be kept full, and stored in a cool 
cellar. Bottling may be effected after three 
or four months. 

An old Devonian of eighty years of age 
and upwards, once said, “ Thee tell as how 
cyder be slow poyson .. . if ’t be, ‘tis uncom- 
mon slow, for I be’n a drinking o’ it zince 
I were six.” No fruit contains more nour- 
ishment than apples, cooked, or uncooked, 
or made into cider. Besides a large propor- 
tion of sugar, mucilage (gum), and other 
nutritive matter, they also contain a fine 
combination of vegetable acids, and aroma- 
tic substances, and act powerfully as tonics 
and antiseptics. ; 

But to-day most of the farm cider-presses 
work no more. Their place has been taken 
by the plants of the popular “ Whiteways 
Devonshire Cider, and the best orchards in 


3 14 days up to a month, or even longer art 
required for fermentation. 
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the neighbourhood have come under their : 


control, and to them farmers sell their cider 
apples. And so little attention is paid to 
the gnarled, moss-covered and sometimes 
cankered apple trees on many a farm, 
except on the larger properties. Few 
farmers have the time to thin their fruit, and 
apple trees are such prolific bearers, that it 
matters not. Cider-presses are still found 
in the parish at Growen, Langford, and Rull. 

Cider being so common a drink in every 
household, and generally home-made cider 
at that, it is hardly surprising on festive occa- 
sions, parish meetings, vestry meetings, and 
at such other times as the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts were behind the purchase of drinks, 
that it was beer and ale that was generally 
consumed. Such items as the following 
illustrate a common use made of church 
money, and how well the people of the parish 
enjoyed themselves : 

1684. Payd for beere for the People in 
Cullumpton aforesaid, which their pro- 
claymed the King’s Mate which now is 
£6 7s. 6d. 

1689. Payd to Mr. William Lawrence for 
Beere and Wine as by his note appeareth, 
£8 2s. 6d. 

While the first five items in the accounts 
that year, which marked the coronation of 
William IIIf and Mary are as follows: 

Payd Henry Hopping for a hogshead of 
Sider, and for one flaggon ye Crownacon 
Day, £1 7s. 

Payd Robert Drew for Beere ye Crown- 
acon Day, 10s, 

Payd Jonas Codner for Beere ye Crown- 
acon Day, 19s. 

Payd Samuel May for Beere ye Crown- 
acon Day, 5s. ; 

Payd John Turner for Beere ye Crown- 
acon Day, 13s. 

Jonas Codner was also the parish clerk 
at the time—a fact which probably explains 
why the amount of beer purchased from him 
was much in excess of that purchased from 
the other taverns. 

It is quite clear that nothing could be done 
without beer in the hundred years following 
the restoration of Charles I. Vestry 
Meetings needed the accompaniment of a 
churchwarden’s pipe and a pot of beer, and 
then even the most backward Devonian 
could be made to talk. But the expenditure 
on creature comforts in the year 1698 must 
be quoted in full to be believed. These are 


twelve successive items: 

Payd for beer in bargaining to make 
battlements, 1s. 6d. 

Payd for candles, beere, and tobacco ye 
4th November, 11s. 

Payd ye 5th November for rolls, Is. 

Do., do. for cheese, 1s. 6d. 

Do., do. for beere at breakfast, 3s. 6d. 

4 _~ do. for more beere after breakfast, 
6d. 

Do., do. for a rump of beefe, a shoulder 
of mutton, a legg of mutton, bread, and 
dripping, 13s. 10d. 

Do., do. for beere at Dinner, 9s. 

Do., do. more after Dinner, 5s. 

Do., do. more after, 6s. 

Do., do. for the Gentlemen’s Dinner, 4s. 

Do., do. for beere, wine, fire, and tobacco, 
17s. 8d. 

In the eighteenth century it was the same. 
There were no less than fifteen items for 
payments for beer entered in the church- 
wardens’ accounts in 1713, and in 1718 the 
first eight items were for the same object. It 
may be added that one of the churchwardens 
in that year was a tavern keeper, or vitler. 
But Mr. Henry Hull had good excuse .. : 
the local celebrations must be worthy of the 
defeat of the Spanish fleet! And after Mr. 
Hull’s death, the parishioners did not forget 
his widow, and continued to make payments 
for beer to “ Mrs, Hull” at Parish meet- 
ings !4 

Liquor however now appears in the 
accounts, insteads of beer or ale. 

1734. Pd the Clerk for Liqr dranked at 
severall Vestry meetings, as by bill and re- 
ceipt. £1 16s. 4d. 

1739. Pd for Liqr when we examined 
about the seats, and the workmen’s bills. 4s. 

How far such constant payments for that 
which maketh glad the heart of man led to 
excess of drinking and drunkenness in the 
parish, and especially among the poor, can 
be imagined. 

Drunkenness was the acknowledged 
national vice of England of all classes 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,5 but reached its zenith with 


4 Down to 1850 (writes the Rev. J. C. Atkinson 
in ‘Forty Years in a Moorland Parish’), all the 
business of the Devon country parish inclusive of 
Vestry and other Church Meetings, was transacted 
at the public-house, and pipes and glasses were the 
customary accompaniments of the business. 

5 Trevelyan ‘English Social History,’ p. 314. 
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the popularity of bad spirits in the 
time of George II, in the days of 
Hogarth’s ‘Gin-lane.’ The fox-hunting and 
sporting rural gentry got drunk on ale and 
wine, and the common folk, following their 
lead, on ale and spirits, called liquor. In 
1609 an item in the churchwardens’ accounts 
records “ And paid for the presentment of 
tipplers,” and the following vestry minutes 
are typical of many: 

1746. “ We are of opinion that one great 
increase of the poor of this Parish arises from 
the great number of the Publick houses in 
this Town and that therefore the first oppor- 
tunity ought to be taken to endeavour to 
have them licensed. And we are of opinion 
that they ought to be reduced to about the 
number of 20 (!) out of the most ancient 
and reputable Publick houses in this town 
and pish.”’ 

1728. “ Whereas it is represented to this 
Vestry that many persons of this parish, who 
receive pay. for the support of themselves 
and their families very often expend all or 
the greater part of it in the Public houses of 
this Town. For the prevention of so great 
an abuse. . . IT IS ORDERED that the pay of 
such persons, spending any part thereof in 
such Publick House shall be stopped, and 
taken from him, and that the Overseers of 
the Poor shall be desired not to pay any 
more relief to any such person. 

“ And that if any person having a licence 
to sell any Liquor by Retail within this Town 
and Parish shall knowingly permit any poor 
person receiving such help to Drink or 


Tipple in his house, IT iS FURTHER ORDERED. 


that all endeavour shall be used to be prevent 
his ever after having any Licence. And that 
a copy of this order be given to every person 
having such Publick house by the Clerk of 
the Vestry, and that the same be also fixed 
by him in all publick places of this Town 
that no person may plead ignorance thereof.” 

An order to the churchwardens and con- 
stables that all public houses should be 
closed during the time of divine service on 
Sundays, and inspected by them, to ensure 
that no parishioner was enjoying himself 
therein at church time was passed in 1746 
(see later). After 1750 there are no further 
references in the churchwardens’ accounts to 
large payments for bear, ale and other 
liquor on the previous scale. 

How soon before 1746 the alehouses and 
taverns of the parish were described as 


“public houses” cannot be verified, nor 
when they were first required to be licensed, 
In 1680 the parish registers speak of John 
Weekes, as Vitler of Mutterton. That there 
should have been over 20 such taverns in a 
parish of not more than 4,000 people (to-day 
the population is 3,000) tells its own story, 
The names of these houses 1760 circa were 
as follows: 

The White Hart, The Half Moon, The 
Greendragon, The Salutation Inn, The 
Red Lion (vestry meetings were held 
here on occasions), The Bish Blaise 
Inn (now the Market House), The Sign 
of the Three Mariners, The Sign of the 
White Ball, at Stoniford, The Old Bell, The 
George Inn, The King’s Head, The New Inn, 
The Devonshire, The Crown and Thistle, 
The Admiral Hawke (now the Commercial 
Inn), The London Inn, The Angel, The Ris- 
ing Sun, The Dolphin, The Globe. 

There are to-day eight licensed public 
houses in the town, and one at Westcott, 
called the Merry Harriers. Ale, “ made of 
malte and water has been the natural drynke 
of an Englyshe man”6 since the earliest 
times, and by the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury was supreme. Beer, in which hops 
were an ingredient, was introduced from 
Flanders at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but did not become popular until after 
the Reformation. 

The inn sign is of the greatest antiquity, 
and dates from Roman times when a bush 
was hung over the doors of a drinking 
booth. In the thirteenth century it became 
compulsory for every inn to have its sign, 
hanging from an arch of wood or iron across 
the street, or projecting over the road from 
a bracket, attached to the house, or fixed to 
an upright pole in front of the tavern. Many 
inns derive their name and sign from the in- 
fluence of the church, always the dispenser 
of hospitality.? Thus: 

The Salutation Inn was originally “ Salu- 
tation to our Lady.” The Angel has refer- 
ence to Gabriel’s salutation of the Virgin, or 
perhaps to Abraham’s entertainment of the 
angels. The George was so called after St. 
George, the patron saint of England. The 
Bishop Blaize was the patron saint of the 
woollen industry. The names and signs of 


6 Andrew Borde, ‘A 
7 *Devon Inns,’ 
LXIX, p. 365. ff. 
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sther local inns owe their origin to political 
events: The King’s Head reflects the loyalty 
of the people. The White Hart was the 

of Richard II. The Red Lion 
(rampant) was the sign of John of Gaunt. 
The Dolphin was the sign of the Merchant 
Adventurers. The Admiral Hawke was so 
called after 1759, and that Admiral’s great 
victory over the French at Quiberon Bay. 

Other inn signs again are common to 
most parishes: The New Inn, denoting that 
the inn replaced an older one. In nearly 
every case the New Inn is an old house. The 
Green Dragon, called after the sign of the 
Brewers Company. The Globe, the sign of 
the Portuguese wine merchants, 

Inns are numerous all over Devonshire, 
always a popular holiday resort. Situated 
upon the main road, the inns and taverns of 
Cullompton also catered for the passing 
traveller. Most of them have one large room 
on the first floor, in which in olden times 
there would probably be three or four large 
beds; two or three slept in one bed, and 
before the Reformation rushes would be 
spread in the common dormitory for all 
travellers to enjoy a night's rest in common. 
In medieval days the inns were the hostelry 
of the “middle classes”; the poor, who 
could not afford their prices, were charitably 
entertained at the monasteries, while the rich 
made their own arrangements for themselves 
and their retinue at the houses of the great, 
or in same cases at the “ vicarage.”® For 
travelling clergy there was the “ priests 
chamber (see later). 

G. WATKINS GRUBB. 
(To be continued.) 


BACON-SHAKESPEARE PARALLELS 

(see ante p. 59)—My test of what 
seemed to me Dr. Melsome’s strongest argu- 
ments gave but disappointing results. I now 
propose to set forth what seem to me the 
Closest parallels cited by Dr. Melsome, irre- 
spective of their dates in Bacon and Shake- 
Speare, offering them to the judgment of 

readers. In each or any instance must 
one author have borrowed of the other? or 
is there any compelling reason why there 
could have been one author only and not 
two? (The parallels are in the order I find 


Ibid. 


them in Dr. Melsome’s book. For De Aug. 
Sci. I give the page numbers in Ellis and 
Spedding, vol. i.) 
Honours make both virtue and vice conspicuous. 
De Aug. vi. iii, p. 691. 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour’d, or begets him ine; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 


Lucrece, 1004. 
. . my Lord his vizard, and disclosed 
the secrets of his hea 
Life ii. 257. 


... Make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Disguising what they are 
Macb. Ill, ii, 34. 


; a man brazens out his own defects, and 
forces them upon others for excellencies, and the 
better to secure this end, he will feign a distrust 
of himself in those things wherein he really excels. 

De Aug. viii, ii, p. 781. 

It is the witness still of excellency 

To put a strange face on his own perfection. 

Much Ado, Il, iii, 49. 

Thus wisdom wishes to appear most bright 

When it doth tax itself. 

M. for M., Il, iv, 80. 


1 cannot challenge to myself either invention, or 


judgement, or elocution, or method, or any of 
those powers. 
Life, iv, 280. 
. variety of knowledge... rareness of con- 


choice of words, what grace 
Life i 
.. I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor - power ‘of 
J. Caesar, IU, it, 225. 


ave a gs lent upon his wi 
De Aug. viii, 3. Aphorism 44, p. 813. 
Bidding the law make — sy to their vill. 
M. for M., Il, iv, 176. 


In Henry VIII, I, ii, Katherine is pleading 
before Henry on behalf of his people who 
are suffering from over-taxation. Neces- 
sarily there is great similarity between this 
and Bacon’s speech to James I on behalf of 
the poor who are suffering from the extor- 
tions of purveyors. Almost inevitably both 
Katherine and Bacon will speak of “ your 
subjects ” and their “ great grievance,” and 
it is not much of a coincidence that both will 
speak of the “ commission ” which the tax- 
collectors and purveyors hold, and of “ taxa- 
tion,” and “ exactions.” Dr. Melsome cites 
them as helping his argument. What seems 
to me much more notable is that Bacon has 
to speak of literal trees, and that the drama- 
tist makes Henry VIII turn these trees into 
a metaphor. The purveyors 
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take trees which poy they cannot do; timber 
trees, which are beauty, countenance, and 
shelter of men’s houses... that are a loss which 
men cannot repair or recover ...; and if a gentle- 
man be too hard for them while he is at home, 
they will watch their time when there is but a 
bailiff o ra servant remaining, and put the axe to the 
root of the tree ere ever the master can stop it. 
Life, iii, 184. 


Why, we take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ the timber ; 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack’d 
The air will drink the sap. 
... how safe it is for monarchs to make sure 
of the goodwill of the common people. 
Essay, xv, 1625. 
Ourself. 


Observ'd [Bolingbroke’s] courtship to the 
common 
Richard II, I, iv, 23. 


... in men of eminent virtue, their smallest 
faults (or defects) are readily seen, talked of, and 
severely censured. 

De Aug. viii, ii, p. 756. 


. . . these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect... 
Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undego, 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. 
Hamlet I, iv, 23-36. 


... the King thought that he that could set 

him up was the more dangerous to pull him down. 
Works, vi, 150. 

And he shall think that thou, which know’st the 


way 
_ To plant unrightful Kings, wilt know again. . . 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped 


throne. 
Richard II, V, i, 29. 


Jason of Thessalia used to say, some things musi 
be done unjustly, that many more may be done 
justly. But the answer is ready.—Present justice is 
m our power, but of future justice we have no 
security. . . 

De Aug. Vii, ii, p. 731. 

Bassanio. To do a great right, do a_ little 
wrong. . . 

Portia. It must not be... 

Twill be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state. 

M. of V., IV, i, 216. 


She has endured a strange eclipse. 
History of Henry VII. 
The mortal moon ‘hath her eclipse endured. 
Sonnet, 107. 


What is procured by one’s own virtue and industry 
is greater good; and what by another’s or the gift 
of fortune a less. ‘s 

De Aug. vi. iiii, Sophism xi, p. 684. 
I hold it ever 


Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and 
Pericles Il, ii, 26, 


What ! nothing but tasks, nothing but working 
days? No feasting, no music, no dancing, no 
triumphs, no comedies, no love, no ladies, 

Life, i, 341. 

O! these are barren tasks, too hard to keep, 

Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep. 

LLL.I, 

Now therefore will I teach lovers to love, that 

have all this while loved by rote. . . I will show 


them how it is spelled. 
Northumberland MS. 
Thy love did read by rote and could not spell. 
R, & J., Il, iii, 88, 
Grave natures led by custom, and therefore con- 
stant, are commonly loving husbands. 


Essay, VII. 
The Moor... 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature; 
And I dare think he'll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. 
Oth. Il, i, 300. 


REVIEWER. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 1573.— 

John Lyly was born c. 1554. ‘Endimion’ 
was published anonymously in 1591, and has 
been attributed to him. Mr. R. L. EAGte, 
in Baconiana, Jan. 1946, says that “ the style, 
exuberance and general characteristics of the 
piece proclaim it as the offspring of a genius 
and scholar not more than twenty years of 
age,” and that, if it was written by Lyly, it 
must have been written not later than 1573. 
But, Mr. EAGLE says, 

There was, however, no English language at that 
early date which would have made the vocabulary 
used in the writing of the play possible. 

Therefore Lyly did not write it. 

But are there words in the play which 
were not in the English language before 
1573? 

I have looked up more than a hundred 
words in the ‘O.E.D.’ and report on them 
as follows: 


acquainted in (‘You are acquainted in 
Athens’), daylier, eye-worm, love-monger, 
are not in the ‘O.E.D.’ 

‘ Endimion ’ itself is the earliest source for 
fodge (earlier than fadge in sense 6), framed 
my tongue (earlier than ‘ O.E.D.’ quotation), 
pug—bargeman, peeper=chicken,  quiller, 


struts (in sense 7; earlier than the ‘O.E.D’ 
quotation), unrig=undress, unsmoothed (ear- 
lier than the ‘ O.E.D.’ quotation). 
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Lyly’s ‘Euphues’ (1579) is the earliest 
source for brawn-fallen and coyness (but coy 
dates from the fourteenth century). 

Lyly’s ‘Campaspe’ (1584) is the earliest 
source for ‘ stately ’ (sense 4). 

The following are all later than 1573: bots 
(1584), doubted of (1577), madcap (1588), 
pantable=patoufle (1580), smother (sense 4; 
H. Smith 1591), untruss (1577). 


The other eighty or more words examined 
were all earlier than 1573. 
D. Q. 


A SPELLING-BOOK OF 1773.—On 27 

Feb. 1773 Johnson wrote to Taylor 
“About three months ago the Schoolmaster 
who has dedicated his Spelling book to you, 
came to me with a request that I would put 
my name to a printed recommendation.” 
Birkbeck Hill, who first edited this letter, 
printed “ three weeks”; but the reading is 
not in doubt. At the end of Nov. 1772 
Johnson was at Lichfield, which suggests 
that the Schoolmaster was a local man. Hill 
found in the Gentleman’s. Magazine for Jan. 
1773 ‘ The Rational Spelling-book * by John 
Clarke of Grantham. I have not seen this 
book. Can anyone say if it is dedicated to 
Taylor, and if it contains a “ printed recom- 
mendation 

R. W. C. 


A MERRIER WORLD: PSALMS AND 

ACROBATS.—Some years ago I pro- 
cured at the British Museum a reproduction 
of two pages of Stowe MS. 17, actual size. 
It is Flemish of about 1300 and a little gem. 
The pages are not much above four inches 
high and the Latin text less. It is beautifully 
written with ornamental capital letters and 
quite easy to read, if one understands con- 
tractions. The passage given is not identi- 
fied but is from Psalms 44 and 45. The 
remarkable feature of the MS. is the figures 
outside it. On the left side an elaborate 
straggling ornament in blue and red reaches 
from above the top of the text to a continua- 
tion below. On a part of this sits a monkey 
musician. On the other side, below, a quaint 
figure plays a drum, and faces, on ground 
slightly elevated to show off, an acrobat 
perched on the shoulders of another who is 
playing a sort of bagpipe. The man aloft 
stretches out a hand for applause in the style 
still familiar to acrobats. 


How this levity would have shocked our 
own Puritans! They would certainly have 
destroyed the MS. if they had been able to 
read and identify it. 

W. H. J. 


R: H. HORNE ON MISS MITFORD, 

AFTER FORTY YEARS.—([The fol- 
lowing, from one of Horne’s editorial notes 
to the Letters of E. B. Browning, is such an 
excellent piece of comedy as to deserve 
resuscitation.—Ep.] : 


There used to be, and there no doubt still is 
[1877], if I had but the courage to go and look 
at it, a small, old-fashioned cottage at Three- 
Mile Cross, near Reading, which stood in a gar- 
den close to the road. A strip of garden was on 
one side, a little pony-stable on the other, and the 
larger part of the garden at the back. It was a 
comfortable-looking, but still a real village cottage, 
with no town or suburb look whatever about it. 
Small lattice ‘windows, below and above, with 
roses and jasmine creeping round them all, estab- 
lished its rural character; and there was a great 
buttress of a chimney rising from the ground at 
the garden-strip side. There the birds delighted 
to sit and sing among the leaves, and build too, 
in several snug nooks, and there in early autumn 
the wasps used to bite and bore into the rich 
ripe brown cracks of the largest apricots, and 
issue forth in rage when any one of the sweetest 
of their property was brought down to the earth 
by the aid of a clothes-prop, guided under the 
superintending instructions of a venerable little 
gentlewoman in a garden-bonnet and shawl, with 
silver hair, very bright hazel eyes, and a rose-red 
smiling countenance. Altogether, it was one of 
the brightest faces any one ever saw. 

“Now. my dear friend,’ would she say, “ if 
you will only attend to my advice, you will get 
that apricot up there, which is quite in perfection. 
1 have had my eye upon it these last three weeks, 
wondering nobody stole it. The boys often get 
over into the garden before any of us are up. 
There now, collect all those leaves, if you will 
be so good—and those too—and lay them all in 
a heap just underneath, so that the apricot may 
fall upon them. If you don’t do that, it will 
burst open with a thump. There ! now push the 
prop up slowly, so as to break the apricot from 
the stalk, and when it is down, do not be in too 
great a hurry to take it up, as it’s sure to have a 
good large wasp or two inside. Wasps are 
capital judges of ripe wall-fruit, as my dear father 
used to say. A little lower with the prop !— 
more to the left—now just push the prong up- 
wards, and gently lift—again—down it comes ! 
Mind the wasps !—three, four—mind ! — perhaps 
that’s not all—five !—I told you so!” 

“How angry they are!” 

“Not more, my dear friend, than you or I 
would have been under similar circumstances.” 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HARRIET SHELLEY.—It has been my 

hope to discover where Harriet Shelley 
was buried. For many reasons I have 
regarded the usual accounts of her last days 
as of uncertain value, but have accepted T. L. 
Peacock’s plain statement that her drowned 
body was carried to her father’s house, in 
Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square. This 
made me look for a memorial in the two old 
burial grounds of the parish, St. George’s, 
where some relics are not yet effaced; but I 
have not yet met with one. 

For this search a passage in De Quincey’s 
noble essay on Shelley (Masson’s edition of 
De Quincey, 1890, xi, 371) was partly res- 
ponsible. “ It is one chief misery of a beauti- 
ful young woman,” he wrote, “ separated 
from her natural protector, that her desolate 
situation attracts and stimulates the calum- 
nies of the malicious. Stung by these calum- 
nies, and’ oppressed by the loneliness of her 
abode—perhaps, also, by the delirium of 
fever—she threw herself into a pond, and was 
drowned. The name under which she first 
enchanted all eyes, and sported as the most 
playful of nymph-like girls, is now forgotten 
amongst men; and that other name, for a 
brief period her ambition and her glory, is 
inscribed on her gravestone. . .” 

Possibly the family grave of the West- 
brooks was not in St. George’s parish. John 
Westbrook, Harriet’s father, was probably of 
Lambeth. Her mother, Anne, whose maiden 
name was Elliot, and who died in 1819, came 
from Mount Street or thereabouts. It may 
be that one or other of these clues, or chance, 
may lead some reader of ‘N. and Q.’ to a 
discovery which apparently would not have 
been difficult for De Quincey; but we know 
what has happened to London’s gravestones 
since the eighteen-twenties. 

E. B. 


DENISON-PARKINSON MARRIAGE, 

c. 1750.—Somewhere in England, in the 
years 1714-15-16, was born George Denison, 
afterwards corn-merchant and maltster; 
somewhere, also in England, circa 1750, he 
married Mary Parkinson. Probably it was in 
Yorkshire or Lincolnshire or one of the 
counties immediately bordering thereon; 
probably it was at a church of England, that 
he was baptised and married; but it may have 


been anywhere ii England, at almost any 
church, of almost any faith. Where and at 
what parish did these events take place? All 
I have to go on, is that after their marriage 
they removed to the town of Hedon, near 
Hull. From then on, their story is known; 
prior to that nothing is known. Their 
children were baptised at the parish church+ 
of St. Augustine, Hedon, so that they were 
=v members of the Church of Eng- 
and, 


R. L. DENIson. 
Toronto. 


PARLIAMENT IN WAR-TIME.—As a 

matter of historical interest, I should 
be glad to know, with dates, where the two 
Houses of Parliament did their business 
during the war and where they meet now. 
The destruction of the usual meeting-place 
of the Commons is known to everybody but 
I have heard varying accounts of the place 
or places substituted. They were supposed 
to be a dead secret but I noticed the accounts 
of reporters headed ‘“ Westminster ” during 
the war. 

CURIOUS. 


MESDAY MILLS.—J. Horace Round, 

in his Introduction to the Hertfordshire 
section of Domesday Book (V.C.H. Herts, 
i, 294) states that “the value of mills de- 
pends rather on the amount of wheat that 
they were entitled to grind than on the actual 
power of the mill.” 

But it seems that the value of a manorial 
mill ought to bear some relation to the 
number of- ploughlands, whether in 
demesne or tilled by all tenants above the 
status of cottars, namely, a reeve, villains, 
and bordars, and sometimes also a priest, 
Frenchmen or sokemen. This, of course, 
would depend upon what part of the plough- 
lands was allocated to corn, and also its 
productivity, both of which cannot be esti- 
mated. 

However, the simple valuation of @ 
ploughland based on value of a mill is 
untenable. From a dozen examples 
selected at random in Hertfordshire, the 


value of a ploughland varies from four- 
pence-halfpenny to four shillings, so this 
theory proves false. Many manors with 
waterpower available for a mill had no mill 
at all, which necessitated hand milling of all 
the corn of the manor. | 
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But Round’s use of the word “ entitled ” 
suggests that there was a law governing the 
granting of a mill to certain manors and 
regulating its use. Is anything known of 


such a law? 
H. C. ANDREws. 


Bills OF MORTALITY.—Wanted, any 
~ infermation which might throw some 
light on the present whereabouts (if any) of 
any existing eighteenth century Manchester 
(Lancs.) Bills of Mortality. These bills were 
modelled on the London Bills of Mortality, 
and gave annual summaries of births, mar- 
rages, deaths, diseases, etc., being drawn 
by the various parish clerks from the 
different parish registers in Manchester. 


R. B. Hope. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S NEEDLE. — 

Poor little David Copperfield (ch. viii), 
living with the Murdstones, and forbidden 
to read any other book than an Arithmetic, 
says : 

What evenings .. when the tables of weights 
and measures set themselves to tunes, as Rule 
Britannia or Away with Melancholy; when they 
wouldn’t stand still to be learnt, but would go 
threading my grandmother’s needle through my 
— fed. in at one ear and out at the 


What is the origin of this ee rm 


PAVID PIKE WATTS. — Wine-merchant 


and philanthropist (d. 1811, aged 62). 
An obituary notice of him is in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for that year. He is the 
“faithful clerk” of Benjamin Kenton, 
chairman of the Vintners’ Company, in 
‘D.N.B. article on Kenton. Is anything 
known of h's ancestry or his wife’s (Miss 
Morrison, of Durham)? Could he be con- 
nected with John Deodatus Pike (Socinian 
minister)or Samuel Pike (Baptist minister). 


J. D. K. Lioyp. 


ARCHERY.—Deep vertical grooves are 

often to be seen in the soft sandstone 
of the outer surface of church walls and 
buttresses. Totnes and Paignton parish 
churches exhibit many such grooves on 
both sides of the chancel. Is there any 
documentary evidence for the statement— 
often made—that they were produced by 


medieval archers when sharpening their 
arrows? They are at a convenient height 
and are obviously artefacts and not due to 
weathering of the stone. 


F. W. Morton PALMer. 


JAMES DRUMMOND.—He was the 

junior partner in the merchant firm of 
Boyd Benfield and Co., of Old Broad Street, 
London, 1793 to 1798, and was a Commis- 
sioner of Deposit 1815 to 1827 in connec- 
tion with the settlement of British claims 
on France. Can any reader give me further 
information? 

S. R. Cope. 


(CHUROHAMPIA.—Can any reader help 
me to locate the Sussex village of 
Churchampia, where exists or used to exist 
a tombstone five hundred years old, bear- 
ing the following strange prophecy : 
‘When pictures look alive with motion free, 
And ships, like fishes, swim beneath the sea, 
When man‘s destroying birds shall span the sky, 
_— the world deep-drenched in blood 
re. 


These lines were published in the Sunday 
Express a few years ago. 


Marcaret E. A. Hott. 


“ROB ROY’: OLD SONG—In ch. vii 

of ‘Rob Roy’ Sir Hildebrand says: 
““ Mind the old song, lad— He that gallops 
his horse on Blackstone Edge may chance 
to catch a fall.’” 

Is there any more of this song? Scott 
can hardly have made it up for the occasion, 
as the allusion to Blackstone Edge has no 
particular point on the Scotch border. Or 
is there another place of this name besides 
the one between Rochdale and Halifax? 


R. M. H. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD: A BUST. 

—In a letter written from New York 
in 1834, Miss C. M. Sedgwick mentions the 
recent visit of the younger Westmacott 
when he presented his hostess with a mini- 
yg bust of his friend Mary Russell Mit- 


Can any reader (most probably in 
America) state whether this bust still exists 
and, if so, its location? 

W. J. Roserts. 
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Replies. 


A NORTHANTS LUMLEY-CUM- 

TURNER MARRIAGE OF 1635 

AND THE BRIDE’S FAMILY OF 
TURNER. 


(clxxxix. 249.) 


YET once again through the kindness of 

a reader of ‘N. and Q.’ have I been 
enabled to find the answer to a query raised 
by myself in its columns. This time it is MR. 
P. C. DRYDEN Munpy, F.S.A., a contributor 
to ‘N. and Q.’ for some forty-five years 
past, who has helped me. I am exceedingly 
grateful to him. Having raised the query, 
I think readers would wish me now to give 
them its answer. 

It will be recalled that the marriage under 
reference was that of Francis Lumley II 
(circa 1600-1646) of Clipston, Co. North- 
ampton, and afterwards of Marston Trussell, 
less than four miles therefrom and in the 
same County and hereinafter spoken of as 
M.T., widower—third son of Francis Lum- 
ley I (circa 1562—circa 1650) of Clipston 
aforesaid by Elizabeth née Saunders, a 
daughter of Ambrose Saunders (ob. 1585) 
of Sibertoft, likewise in the same County, his 
wife—with Elizabeth née Turner of M.T., 
which took place at M.T. on 24 June 1635. 
This marriage was No. 11 of my Turner 
Records given in my article and hereinafter 
called “ my T.R.” 


Richard Turner, Father of the Bride. 


It will further be recalled that such Eliza- 
beth née Turner was baptised at M.T. on 11 
Feb. 1615/16 as daughter of Richard and 
Betteris (i.e., Beatrice) Turner (No. 2 of my 
T.R.);—and, further, that I stated that there 
could be no doubt that this Richard Turner 
was the Richard Turner who was buried at 
M.T. on 26 Nov. 1630 (No. 9 of my T.R). 

In that article I set forth, under the year 
1619, the main effect of the Pedigree of the 
Family of Turner, Co. Leicester, appearing 
in the Visitation of that County in 1619 
(Harl. Soc. Publications, vol. ii, 1870, p. 95): 
a Pedigree appearing in the Visitation of 
such County because Edward Turner therein 
named and then living was of Co. Leicester, 
though (as shown in such Pedigree), the 
family to which he belonged was earlier of 


ae Coldfield, Co. Warwick (No. 4 of my 


Such Pedigree, commencing with Richard 
Turner of Sutton Coldfield aforesaid and of 
the Middle Temple Barrister-at-Law (whom 
in the Postscript to my article I showed to 
have been still living on 3 June 1565), con- 
tinued with his son William Turner, likewise 
of Sutton Coldfield, who married Margaret 
née Breton, daughter of Christopher Breton 
of Tecon, Co. Northampton, and had issue 
by her (a) the said Edward Turner, therein 
described as of Leicester, eldest son and heir, 
who in or before 1610 married Joyse née 
Chamberlain of Leicester and who had issue 
by her as therein shown; (b) Richard Turner, 
second son; (c) John Turner, third son, and 
(d) a daughter Joyse née Turner who had 
married Edward Hunne of M.T., such 
daughter and her said husband having 
indeed, as I showed, been already married by 
1617 and being then residents at M.T. (No. 
3 of my T.R.). 

Thus, as I stated: Here we have a Richard 
Turner living in 1619, who had a married 
sister then and theretofore living at M.T. 

It was to be observed, however, that he 
was not shown in such Pedigree to have any 
sister other than the said Joyse. 

I next, thereafter, set forth the effect of 
the Will of John Turner of Howthorpe 
[Hothorpe]—a hamlet only a mile and a 
quarter from M.T.—Gentleman, dated 23 
Nov. 1619 and proved both in Arch. North- 
ampton and in London in the same or the 
following year. (No. 5 of my T.R.) One of 
his legatees thereunder was his (such testa- 
tor’s) brother Richard Turner. 

Thus, as I stated: Here we have a Richard 
Turner, living on 23 Nov. 1619, who had a 
brother (such testator) living at Hothorpe, 
so closely adjacent to M.T. 

But, as I showed, such testator mentioned 
also a sister, Dorothy née Turner and 
Robert Carter, her husband, and made a be- 
quest to their son Robert Carter. 


A Justifiable Inference in Itself. 


It was this latter legacy which caused me 
to draw the inference that such testator 


could not be the John Turner who was 
shown in such Pedigree (No. 4 of my T.R.) 
as brother of the said Edward Turner, 
Richard Turner and Joyse née Turner wife 
of the said Edward Hunne, in view of 

fact that such Pedigree showed no second 
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sister Dorothy née Turner. 

That inference—the only reasonable infer- 
ence then to be drawn without further infor- 
mation—led me, when endeavouring to solve 
the paternity of the said Richard Turner of 
M1T., the father of the said Elizabeth née 
Turner baptised at M.T. on 11 Feb. 1615/16, 
to state that: “ From such Turner records 
as I possess there were clearly two persons of 
that name,” Richard Turner, “ living at the 
relevant time—(Feb. 1615/16)—and asso- 
cated with M.T. or its adjoining hamlet 
Hothorpe.” 

But Unjustified in Fact. 


Now, however — with Mr. 
Munpy—in comes the daylight. 

Writing to me on 19 Dec. last, he said: 
“In reading your article on the Lumley- 
cum-Turner marriage in ‘N. and Q.’, I at 
once recognised the Turner-Chamberlain and 
Turner-Breton marriages as those of ances- 
tors of mine.” He then continued with the 
information that, if I could refer to the Dry- 
den Pedigree in the Genealogical Volume 
on Northamptonshire, edited by Mr. Oswald 
Barron of the College of Arms, FS.A., in 
the ‘ Victoria History of the Counties of 
England,’ and published in 1906, I should 
there find, under the name of “ Dryden,” a 
very full Turner Pedigree, “partly, I believe,” 
he writes, “contributed to by my late cousin, 
Mr. F. A. Blaydes, to whom you refer in 
your article, and who later became Page- 
Turner on inheriting property from his 
mother’s side.” 

Owing to my being at the time laid up, he 
most kindly copied for me a great part of 
such Pedigree;—and I will now give so much 
of it as may here appear material, the notes 
in square brackets being my own additions: 

Generation I. Hugh Turner of Sutton 
Coldfield, Co. Warwick, who in 1535 was 
Warden of the Corporation of that place, 
and who in 1543, together with his second 
son Richard Turner and such son’s wife 
Mary, granted lands to find a learned layman 
to teach grammar to the children of Sutton. 
His Will, dated 7 Oct. 1558, was proved at 
Lichfield on 9 July 1560. By Ellen née — 
his wife (who was living on such last-men- 
tioned date), he had issue, including: 

Generation I]. Richard Turner, his second 
son, of the Middle Temple Barrister-at-Law, 
who was Warden of the Corporation afore- 
said in 1536, 1564 and 1572 and died in 1578. 


DRYDEN 


[This Richard Turner will have been found 
in No. 4 of my T.R.] 

He married Mary, said to have been 
daughter of Richard Masterson, of Nant- 
wich, Co, Chester, and by her he had issue, 
including: 

Generation I11. William Turner of Sutton 
Coldfield aforesaid, eldest son and heir, born 
circa 1541, ob. 1625/6, and buried at M.T. 
On 10 Sept. 1657 he married Margaret 
née Breton, daughter of Christopher Bre- 
ton of Teeton (sic) or Teken, in the parish 
of Ravensthorpe, Co. Northampton (ob. 
1556)! by Christian née Saunders, daughter 
of Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft, Esquire, 
his wife. [This William Turner is clearly 
the William Turner who in 1600 was assessed 
under M.T. “ in goodes,” as per No. 1 of my 
T.R. He is also, of course, the William 
Turner mentioned, as of 1619, in No. 4 of 
my T.R. He is clearly, also the “ Mr. 
Turner of Hothorpe,” so buried at M.T. on 
14 March 1625, ie., 14 March 1625/6, as 
per No. 6 of my T.R.] 

And now we come to the Generation here 
chiefly material. For the said William 
Turner had issue by his said wife as follows: 

Generation IV. 

(1) Edward Turner of Bramcote in Bulk- 
ington, Co. Warwick, and also of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Leicester, Gentleman, eldest son and 
heir, who was born at Leicester in 1576, and 
was buried at Bulkington aforesaid in 1628; 
his Will, dated 2 July 1628, being proved in 
the Consistorial Court of Lichfield by Robert 
Tanfield, his brother-in-law and executor, on 
30 Oct. 1628. [This is the Edward Turner 
mentioned, as of 1619, in No. 4 of my T.R.] 

He married twice: first, Joyce née Cham- 


1 This Christopher Breton was the eldest son 
and heir of John Bretton or Breton of Teken and 
belonged to a very old Northamptonshire family. 
For, in ‘ The Estate Book.’ mainly written in Latin, 
left to us by Henry de Bray of Harleston (born 
1269), and covering the period 1289 to 1340—pub- 
lished by the Royal Historical Society in 1916— 
we find, on page 24, a William Breton acting as a 
witness at Upton in 1302, and, on page 97, a 
William Breton of Tekene (sic) — doubtless the 
same individual—acting as a witness at Braughton 
in 1 Again, on p. 62—in an obituary of some 
of Henry de Bray’s kindred and neighbours, pages 
60 sqq.—we tead, on page 62, that William 
Bretoun (sic) of Theknes died on 8 May 1328 
“‘octogenarius,”’ and that William Bretoun (sic) 
his son died on 4 October 1334 “ quadragenarius,” 
and that the latter’s widow married Sir William 
Trussel the son within the following three years. 
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berlain (baptised at St. Martin’s, Leicester, 
14 Feb. 1586/7, and buried at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Leicester, 28 Oct. 1626), daugh- 
ter of Lybias Chamberlain, Mayor of 
Leicester in 1606; and, secondly, Brid- 
get, probably née Tanfield, widow of Sir 
Parr Lane of Horton, Knight. 
second wife he had no issue;—but by his 
said first wife he had issue, not only the two 
sons and two daughters mentioned, as of 
1619 [in No. 4 of my T.R.], but also two 
more sons and two more daughters born 
thereafter; and it was the fourth and young- 
est of such four sons, namely John Turner 
(1622-1694), who was the Ancestor of the 
Turners, Baronets, and the Drydens (male 
line Turners), Baronets. 

(2) Richard Turner of M.T., who married 
Beatrice, née —, and died in 1630; his Will, 
dated 12 Oct. 1629, being proved by John 
Turner, his eldest son and _ executor, 
5 Feb. 1630/1. [These were the parents 
of the said Elizabeth née Turner, bap- 
tised at M.T. on 11 Feb. 1615/16 as 
aforesaid; and it is clear now that such 
Richard Turner is the Richard Turner men- 
tioned, as of 1619, in No. 4 of my T.R., and, 
as living on 23 Nov. 1619, in No. 5 of my 
T.R., and as assessed in 1628 and 1629 under 
M.T. “in landes,” as per Nos. 7 and 8 
respectively of my T.R. He was, further, 
as indeed is intimated by Mr. Barron him- 
self, ibidem, the Richard Turner buried at 
rh) on 26 Nov. 1630, as per No. 9 of my 
Tx. 

By such Will, dated 12 Oct. 1629 as afore- 
said, this Richard Turner of M.T. left his 
mansion house and lands in M.T. and a 
close in Lubenham, Co. Leicester, to his 
eldest son, John Turner and his heirs male, 
with remainder in tail male to his (the testa- 
tor’s) second son William and to his (the 
testator’s) third son Edward, with remainder 
to his (the testator’s) daughter Elizabeth and 
the heirs of her body, with remainder in tail 
male to John Turner of Hothorpe and 
Richard his brother. 

(3) John Turner, of Hothorpe, who mar- 
ried Mary née Pell, daughter of William 
Pell of Hannington, Co. Nerthampton, Yeo- 
man. [This is the John Turner mentioned, 
as of 1619, in No. 4 of my T.R.; and it is 
clear now that he was the Testator of 23 
Nov. 1619, the effect of whose Will of that 
date, proved in the Archidiaconal Court at 
Market Harborough on 4 June 1619/20, as 


By such- 


also in London in the same or in the follow. 
ing year, I set out in No. 5 of my T.R. He 
had issue “my children,” to whom he refers 
in such Will without naming them. Mr. 
Barron, ibidem, gives them as follows: John, 
baptised at Theddingworth in 1613/14 
Richard, and Joan. Such two sons wer 
clearly the “John Turner of Hothorpe and 
Richard his brother,” the contingent remain- 
dermen in tail male under the above-mep- 
tioned Will of the said Richard Turner of 
M.T., dated 12 Oct. 1629;—and such son 
John Turner is probably the John Turner 
who in 1642 was assessed under Hoothorpe 
(i.e., Hothorpe) “in landes,” as per No. 13 of 
my T.R. He may also, perhaps, be the “Mr,” 
Turner who circa 1670 was taxed, for the 
Hearth Tax, under MHoothorpe (ie, 
Hothorpe) for four hearths, as per No, 15 
of my T.R.] 

(4) Joyce née Turner, who married 
Edward Hunne of M.T. [These are the 
Edward Hunne and Joyse, his wife men- 
tioned, as of 1617, in No. 3 of my T.R. and 
m= again, as of 1619, in No. 4 of my 

(5) Dorothy née Turner, who married 
Robert Carter. [Curiously enough, neither 
she nor her said husband find mention in 
the Pedigree quoted in No. 4 of my T.R; 
but they appear in the said Will of the 
above-mentioned John Turner of Hothorpe, 
TR] 23 Nov. 1619, namely, No. 5 of my 

I do not find myself concerned here further 
to follow the Pedigree copied for my by Mr. 
DrYDEN Munpy. For I have now done 
what I desired to do. The Answer to my 
Query now stands clear. And so I return to 
the said Richard of M.T. (ob. 1630). 


Issue of Richard and Beatrice Turner 


Such Richard Turner and Beatrice née — 
his wife had issue—as already shown—four 
children, namely, John (born probably circa 
1610 and already mentioned in my article 
as living on 12 Nov. 1637 and as referred to 
in the Will of his brother-in-law Francis 
Lumley II, dated 18 April 1643), William, 
Edward (baptised at M.T. in 1612), and 
Elizabeth (baptised at M.T. in 1615/16, and 
afterwards second wife of the said Francis 
Lumley II. 

John Turner, such eldest son and heif, 
had by 12 Nov. 1637—as already shown in 
my article—and probably indeed (as will 
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shortly be gathered) not later than 1632, 
married Ann née —; and it seems 
probable that these were the parents 
of Sammuell Turner baptised at M.T., 
as “son of John Turner” on 2 June 
1633, as per No. 10 of my T.R._ This 
John Turner and Ann his said wife on 12 
Nov. 1637 joined with others in selling a 
messuage and lands in M.T. to the said 
Francis Lumley II, as per No. 12 of my T.R. 

The identity of the Richard Turner who 
in 1645 was assessed under Harrington, as 
per No. 14 of my T.R., is not known to me. 
He may perhaps have been the above-men- 
tioned Richard Turner, younger son of the 
above-mentioned John Turner of Hothorpe 
and Mary née Pell his wife; but his identity 
has now ceased to be material to present 
purposes. 


Relationship of Bridegroom and of Bride. 


Resulting from the fuller information 
given in such extended Turner Pedigree as to 
Margaret née Breton, wife of the said 
William Turner of Sutton Coldfield, a most 
interesting fact transpires coneerning the 
said Lumley-cum-Turner marriage of 1635, 
namely, that the parties were related to each 
other through their Saunders Ancestry as 
follows : 

Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft, Co. North- 
ampton (Will dated 7 March 1527/8 and 
proved in the P.C.C. on 11 May 1528)—the 
fourth and youngest son of Edward Saun- 
ders of Harington in the same County (who, 
per the Brass M.I. to him and to his here- 
inafter mentioned wife in the church of 
Rothwell, likewise in the same County, 
quoted in Northants Notes and Queries, 
New Series, vol. iii, 1910-11, p. 183, died on 
19 June 1514; his two Wills, dated in 
1511/12 and in 1514 respectively, being 
proved together in the P.C.C. on 10 Nov. 
1514) and of Joan née Mackerness his wife— 
married Margaret née Cave, one of the 
daughters of Richard Cave of Stanford- 
upon-Avon, Co, Northampton (ob. 1528) by 
Elizabeth née Marvyn (or Mervin) of Church 
Lawford, Co. Warwick, his wife. 

Such Thomas Saunders had by his said 
wife (who survived him and _ married, 
secondly, one—probably Robert—Chaunt- 
erell and was still living, either as the latter’s 
wife or as his widow, on 6 Feb. 1541 and, 
apparently, also on 16 Nov. 1546) a large 
number of children—at least fourteen, and 


probably sixteen, including eight sons and 
six daughters—with fourteen of whom I have 
dealt in close detail in my article entitled 
‘The Saunders and Lumley Families of the 
County of Northampton in the Sixteenth 
Century,’ published in The Journal of the 
Northamptonshire N.H.S. and Field Club, 
Dec. 1941, pp. 1-19, republished as an in- 
dependent pamphlet in 1942, noticed in ‘ N. 
and Q.’, at clxxxii. 252); and I need not 
set them all out here. 

It may, however, be of interest to state, in 
passing, that the eldest surviving son was Sir 
Edward Saunders, Knight, M.P. successively 
for Coventry, Lostwithiel and Saltash, 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s’ Bench 
1557 to Jan. 1558/9, and _ thereafter 
Lord Ohief Baron of the Exchequer 
until his death in 1576 when he was 
buried at Weston-under-Weatherley, Co. 
Warwick (his Will, dated 10 Nov. 1576 
being proved in the P.C.C. on 13 Dec. 1576). 
Another son was Robert Saunders of Flower 
alias Flore, Co. Northampton, one of the 
two M.P.s for Brackley in 1552-3, 1553 and 
1557-8, ob. 1560; Will dated 3 Oct. 1558 and 
proved in the P.C.C. 27 Aug. 1560. Another 
was Blase Saunders, Merchant of the Staple 
of England, who became Master of the 
Grocers Company of the City of London on 
7 July 1572; Will dated 5 Jan. 1576/7 and 
proved in the P.CC. 13 Oct. 15812 
Another was Laurence Saunders, “ The 
Martyr,” who was burnt to death at the 
stake in Coventry in 1555. Yet another, 
the youngest son, was Captain Richard 
Saunders of the Elizabethan Army, who fell 
mortally wounded in the English Defence 
of Havre de Grace in France (or New- 
haven, to give that place the name by which 
it was generally known to Elizabethans) 
on 3 July 1563, and for whom see my Series 
entitled “ For Posterity,” in The Genealogi- 
cal Quarterly, Sept. 1938, pp. 146 sq., and 
March 1939, p. 256. In the fine Saunders 
Pedigree appearing in the Visitation of 
Co. Northampton 1617 made by Cam- 
den—by the hand of Segar—and being 
MS. cviii in the Library of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, he is described as “— Saunders 
occisus apud Newhaven ”; and for his iden- 
tification as Richard Saunders see the note 


2 My kindly correspondent, Mr. F. W. STeeEr, 
F.R.Hist.S., informs me that there are references 
to this Blase Saunders in Cox, ‘Annals of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopgate,’ pp. 101-104. 
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inserted, at my request, in E. M. Tenison’s 
remarkable and indeed unique work, ‘ Eliza- 
bethan England,’ the only truly reliable 
woe of those stirring times, vol. i (1933), 
p. 

The one son and the one daughter, how- 
ever, who are here material were Ambrose 
Saunders of Sibertoft aforesaid and Christ- 
ian née Saunders, with both of whom I will 
now deal. 

This Ambrose Saunders married Mary née 
Goodwin, sister of Sir John Goodwin of 
Overwinchington alias Overwinchingham, 
Co. Buckingham, Knight, High Sheriff of 
that County in 1587 (Will dated 18 Feb. 
1595 and proved in 1597), and a daughter of 
John Goodwin (ob. 11 May 1558) of Over- 
winchington alias Upper Winchenden, Co. 
Buckingham, Esquire. The Will of the said 
Ambrose Saunders, dated in Aug. 1585, was 
proved in the P.C.C. on 29 Aug. 1586. The 
Will of the said Mary Saunders, his wife and 
widow, dated 3 Jan. 1603, was proved in 
Arch, Northampton on 5 July 1610. They 
had issue—according to the M.I. to them 
both at Sibertoft aforesaid, quoted by 
Bridges in his History of Northamptonshire, 
vol, ii, 1791, p. 77—seventeen children, 
namely, nine sons and eight daughters, the 
latter including : 

Elizabeth née Saunders, who in 1591 or 
1591/2 married Francis Lumley I of Clip- 
ston as aforesaid. Such Elizabeth would 
seem from the Northants Feet of Fines over 
the relevant period to have died between 12 
Nov. 1637 and 20 Jan. 1649; and from the 
same source of information the said Francis 
Lumley I died between 20 Jan. 1649 and 27 
Jan. 1651. They had issue eight children, 
namely four sons and four daughters, the 
third of such sons being: 

Francis Lumley II of Clipston and after- 
wards of Marston Trussell, born circa 1600, 
who at M.T. on 24 June 1635 married the 
said Elizabeth née Turner as aforesaid. 

Now, let us revert again to the said 
Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft and Margaret 
née Cave his said wife, and treat of their 
said daughter : 

Christian née Saunders. She married 
Christopher Bretton of Teeton or Tecon in 
Ravensthorpe, Co. Northampton, as above- 
mentioned, and they had issue the above- 
mentioned daughter : 

Margaret née Breton who married William 
Turner (circa 1541-1625/6) of Sutton Cold- 


field aforesaid, as already mentioned, and 
they had issue, including: 

Richard Turner of M.T. (there buried on 
26 Nov. 1630), their said second son, who 
married Beatrice née —, by whom he had 
issue, including: 

Elizabeth née Turner, the bride of the said 
Francis Lumley II on 24 June 1635. 

Thus Francis Lumley II, the Bridegroom 
of 1635, was a second cousin of his Bride's 
said father and was thus her own second 
cousin once removed. 


A Closing Personal Note. 


One other matter ere I close, even if it 
may appear—as indeed it is—a_ personal 
note. 

Seeing that Mr. P. C. DrypDEN Munpy 
descends from the said William Turner and 
the said Margaret née Breton his wife, and 
so from the said Thomas Saunders of Siber- 
toft and the said Margaret née Cave his wife, 
and seeing further that I descend from the 
said Francis Lumley II and the said Elizabeth 
née Turner his wife, as well as from the said 
Francis Lumley I and the said Elizabeth née 
Saunders his wife, and so also (and 
indeed twice over) from the said Tho- 
mas Saunders and the said Margaret 
née Cave his wife, we have now—more 
than four centuries after the death of the 
said Thomas Saunders—established between 
ourselves a relationship, which I earnestly 
trust may be as pleasing to him as it most 
certainly is to me. Once again, my best 
thanks to him for his most kindly assistance, 

L. G. H. Horton-SmItH. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


FRAUCIT AND SAVILLE FAMILIES 

(cxc. 59). — John Saville Faucit for 
literary and stage purposes called himself 
John Faucit Savill (or Saville) and in con- 


sequence of this much confusion seems to 


have arisen. 

Born in 1783, he married the well-known 
actress Harriet Elizabeth Diddear in 1805, 
and during the thirty years in which he 
was actor-manager for the Kent Circuit of 
Theatres he wrote the following dramatic 

ieces: ‘Oedipus, 1821; ‘The Miller's 


Maid” 1821; ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ 1821; ‘ Jus 
tice,’ before 1824; ‘ Newton Forster,’ 1836; 
‘Wapping Old Stairs, 1837; ‘ The Aldgate 
Pump,’ 1841; ‘The Bump of Benevolence, 
1841; ‘The Last Shilling,’ 1844. All were 
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acted except perhaps ‘Oedipus’ and 
‘Justice.’ 

Mais other writings are ‘The Lazar’s 
Grave, a poem; ‘ The Heads of the Head- 
less,” a novel (1847); and three compila- 
tions, ‘The Scripture Concurrence’; 
*Plutarch’s Lives,’ abridged, 1823; and 
‘Juvenile Poems,’ 1824. Of his six chil- 
dren five were on the stage: John F. 
Saville (1807-1855); Edmund F. Saville 
(1811-1857); Alfred Saville, of the Old Vic; 
Harriet, who married W. H. Bland, actor, 
and died in 1847; and Helena, Lady Martin 
(1817-1898). 

John Saville Faucit died at the home of 
his widowed daughter, 31 Primrose Street, 
Bishopsgate, on 1 Nov. 1853, aged seventy. 
His widow married the famous William 
Farren in 1856, and died on 16 June 1857, 
aged sixty-seven. Kate Saville, who died in 
1922, was a daughter of Edmund, I think. 

Much information on theatricai 
careers of members of this family can be 
found by referring to the sources given in 
Boase, Modern English Biography, under 
‘Saville’ and ‘ Farren.’ See also The Gen- 
ileman’s Magazine for January 1854, for an 
account of Faucit. 

F. ALGar. 


(RCHARD STREET (s.v. ‘ Baker Street,’ 
elxxxix. 218).—The List of Subscribers 
to‘A New and Compleat History and Sur- 
vey of the Cities of London and West- 
minster ... to the Year 1770. “By a 
Society of Gentlemen; Revised, corrected 
and Improved, by Henry Chamberlain of 
Hatton Garden, Esq.;” and the dedication 
to which is dated 2 Feb. 1771, includes 
“Captain Kemperfield, Orchard Street.” 
This may have been Admiral Kempenfeldt 
{also spelt Kempenfelt) who went down with 
the “Royal George ” on 29 Aug. 1782, since 
at the end of the list is an apology for omis- 
sions, concluding “It is also hoped that no 
Gentleman will be angry if he finds his name 
spelt wrong, as they are all printed exactly 
as “nt were delivered by the hawkers and 
0 
‘ STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


THE MISSING WILL (cxc. 60).—Even 

though a will is not forthcoming probate 
May be granted if there is satisfactory evi- 
dence to prove (1) that it was duly executed; 
(2) that it was not revoked by the testator, 


(3) what the contents of the will were. 

A codicil is a supplementary addition to 
a will, therefore surely there must be evidence 
of a will before the codicil can be proved 
with it. 

HEUREEKA. 


TWO-LIVES SPAN (clxxxiv. 343; clxxxv. 

57, 146; cxc. 15, 65).—There should be 
nothing “ well nigh incredible” in the case 
of a person, living in 1945, having been able 
to claim that his father was born in 1799, and 
that consequently 146 years had been 
spanned by their two life times. 

At the earliest of the above references I 
instanced the case of a lady, then living in 
Bath, whose father had been born in 1777 
and so when she died in 1944 their two life- 
times had covered a period of 167 years. A 
month or so afterwards (in July 1943) Mr. 
A. J. WATERFIELD quoted an instance, which 
had been quite recently given in The Times, 
of the case of a drummer boy in George 
Washington’s army, who could not have been 
born any later than 1764, but whose daugh- 
ter was still living in 1943 thus giving a span 
of not less than 179 years for the two lives. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


ROVELESSE AND ROUGHLESS (exc. 

38, 86)—The meaning in both cases is 
“rough leas,” or meadows. “Rove” and 
“Row ” are M.-E, variants of “rough.” In 
the parish of Combe St. Nicholas is a farm 
named “ Lawless.” It has nothing to do 
with any infringement of the law, but 
simply means “ low leas.” 

Rowbarton, Taunton, was the “rough” 
barton belonging to Taunton Priory. 
Rowlands, in the parish of Ashill, was 
“rough lands ” forming part of the manor 
recorded in the ‘D.N.B.’ under the name 
of “Epsa Rapps. 


W. Locke RADFORD. 


(COMMEMORATIVE HANDKER- 
CHIEFS (cxce. 17)—See E. H. W. 
Meyerstein, ‘ A Life of Thomas Chatterton,’ 
1930, p. 476, for reproduction of a handker- 
chief in the British Museum (C. 39, h. 20) 
with picture and text headed ‘ The Distressed 
Poet, or a True Representation of the Unfor- 
tunate Chatterton.’ Mr. Meyerstein thinks 
the date about 1782. 
| OLysrius. 
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The Library. 


Christopher Smart. A _ Biographical and 
Critical Study. By Edward G. Ains- 
worth and Charles E. Noyes. (Univer- 
sity of Missouri Studies XVIII, 4. $1.50). 


(CONCERNING Christopher Smart we 

have a good deal of casual informa- 
tion and of modern interpretation, but like 
Collins—the subject of another book by the 
late Dr. Ainsworth—he is strangely hidden 
from us in one way, and an important one. 
Very few of his letters appear to have sur- 
vived. The contrast with such poets of his 
day as Gray, Johnson, Shenstone and even 
Goldsmith in this matter is remarkable. It 
is still a deep disadvantage to those who 
would write a cordial biography of Smart. 
Moreover, though anecdotes more or less 
jocular attend his memory, no contem- 
porary of whom we know was sufficiently 
aware of his poetical character to observe 
him sensitively and continuously. 

In 1939 Mr. W. Force Stead, sometime 
chaplain of Worcester College, produced 
an edition of the principal “ document” in 
the case of Smart—the large fragment of 
a religious meditation, written down during 
Smart’s years of mental illness, called 
‘Jubilate Agno.’ This rich and uncertain 
miscellany of thoughts and humours, some- 
times completely beautiful and sometimes 
dwindling into nonsense, had lain concealed 
since 1763. 
critical and explanatory remarks, has 
greatly altered the story of Smart the poet. 
The manuscript itself cancels the favourite 
fable that Smart had to write his ‘Song to 
David’ with a key on the wainscot of his 
cell, and the radiant bloom of the best pas- 
sages defies the almost coeval claim that 
he was only a poet when so engaged. But 
in truth anyone who troubled to look into 
his ‘Psalms and Hymns’ might have 
known that the ‘Song’ was not a solitary 
proof of genius. Altogether, the discovery 
of ‘Jubilate Agno,’ supplemented by some 
attention to Smart’s other poems—even if 
those MSS. entrusted to Browning have 
never turned up again—has given an occa- 
sion for a fresh account of this man and 
his work. 


iMr. Stead’s edition, with his. 


Dr. Ainsworth planned and began, ang 
Mr. Noyes has completed, such an account, 
They both like and (with all his erroy) 
honour their subject, which is a healthy ele 
ment in a biography; they have assembled 
most of the particulars which have beeq 
lying scattered about in alf sorts of pub 
lications 1emote or recent. It is observable 
in this careful study, as in so many other, 
that the investigation generally stops short 
of the daily and almost-daily newspapers of 
the subject’s period. Something is said of 
Smart’s erudition and of the books which 
he borrowed from his college library, but 
the engaging problems of his reading to 
wards the time when he penned ‘ Jubilate 
Agno’ and ‘The Song to David’ are left 
shadowy. 

To some extent the book suffers from the 
repeated assertion that Smart wrote a poem 
called ‘The  Benedicite: Paraphrased’ 
printed in Dodsley’s Museum in 1746, and 
arguments based on this assertion. The 
poem was by James Merrick, as his college 
tion of poems (to mention no other wit 
ness) tells us. Of minor errors, such as the 
suggestion that, because Smart has “a 
hymn on the Accession of King Geome 
III” among the Festivals of the Church, he 


-began his Hymns in 1760, there is a supply, 


But the reader will not let these deprive 
him of the useful comments on most 
Smartian matters and on some which have 
not been much discussed. One of these is 
Smart’s last publication, ‘Hymns for the 
Amusement of Children’ (1770); at present 
it is available only in a copy of the thin 
edition (1775) at the Bodleian, and one copy 
of a Philadelphia edition (1791) in America 
Our authors justly linger over this rafity 
and quote from it such specimens of te 
poet’s undefeated innocency and kindliness 
as: 

Now’s the time for mirth and play, 

Saturday’s an holiday; 

Praise to heav’n’s unceasing yield, 

I’ve found a lark’s nest in a field. ; 

A lark’s nest, then your play-mate begs 

You'd spare herself and speckled eggs; 

Soon shall she ascend and sing 

Your praises to th’ eternal King. . : 

¢ Hymns’ are esented i 

fond Book of TI 1-Century 
Verse’ and ‘ Hymns of Praise.’—Ep.[ 
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